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Introduction 

The pace of technological developments suggests that companies need employees who can keep stride 
with such changes. Some key skills and traits that are important for a technological working environment 
are attention to detail and ability to focus for long periods of time. Recent literature as well as anecdotal 
evidence detail the efforts of a number of organizations to recruit and retain neurodiverse employees who 
have strong abilities in these areas and through these abilities provide competitive advantage for their em- 
ployers (Austin & Pisano, 2017). This population group is often noted as having desirable strengths for the 
workplace—such as a strong memory or facility with numbers, or other more idiosyncratic strengths—but 
is also frequently noted as having weakness with communication and/or interpersonal skills, which can be 
a hindrance for organizational dynamics. Companies such as Specialisterne recruit neurodiverse job appli- 
cants for placement in a variety of organizations (Roumeliotis, 2017). Specialisterne has created specialized 
employee training programs for individuals with autism, which match up skills with needed services and 
provide development support for social and professional communication. This model of harnessing the 
talents of neurodiversity has since been incorporated into the hiring and selection divisions of some ma- 
jor international companies, such as Microsoft, SAP, and JPMorgan Chase (Hayden, 2020; Mahoney, 2017; 
Microsoft, 2020). Given these examples, what might human resource departments and hiring executives 
in small- and medium-sized enterprises find helpful with the recruitment and retention of neurodiverse 
employees? This short white paper will outline how traditional tools in the field of industrial and organi- 
zational (I-O) psychology can help with the selection, training, and leadership of neurodiverse employees 
in general and high-functioning autism spectrum (HFASD) individuals in particular. Implications for the 
workplace include using a wider variety of recruitment and selection tools, ongoing training programs that 
include baseline specifics on professional social norms, and leadership training that provides managers 
with the tools to support neurodiverse potential. 


Background 


The prevalence of autism is estimated at approximately 1-2% of the general population (Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention, 2020). The label of high-functioning autism usually refers to individuals on the autism 
spectrum who have little to no impairment in language usage and cognitive development, but are likely to 
have significant impairment with social interactions; these individuals may or may not have received a diagno- 
sis of autism at some point; or may have chosen not to disclose a diagnosis or a suspected diagnosis (Graziano, 
2002; Schaller & Yang, 2005). The 2012 Canadian Survey on Disability finds the employment rate of adults with 
autism at 14.396, compared to over 90% of the general population (CBC, 2019); at the same time, Chu (2015) 
reports that more than 50,000 neurodiverse individuals enter the workforce each year. Given the prevalence of 
autism in the population, along with indicators of low employment outcomes for this group, policy and prac- 
tice geared toward improving employment outcomes is critical, not only for individual quality of life consid- 
erations, but for cost efficiency in public spending (Hillier & Gallizzi, 2014). Furthermore, research has shown 
that although many individuals with HFASD face a number of challenges in workplace settings, they also often 
offer specific strengths, particularly in tasks related to memory, focus, and visual acuity (Autism Speaks, 2010). 
Critically for employers, some individuals with HFASD may even be more effective and productive than other 
employees when appropriate developmental tools are used. For example, providing written guidelines for job 
tasks that include small photos as visual cues can supplement verbal instructions (Chu, 2015). 


Popular literature tends to highlight the social and communicative challenges of individuals with HFASD, which 


are important; equally important, however, are studies that show that such challenges are not necessarily 
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related to an individual’s ability to complete a substantive task at hand (Dudley et al., 2015). What is key then 
is being able to define and develop those attributes that can make clear contributions in the workforce, all the 
while further defining and providing support for those that present inherent challenges without disregarding 
equity concerns among all employees. Whereas larger multinational tech companies such as Microsoft or 

SAP are more likely to have the resources to be able to partner with organizations that specialize in autism 
recruiting (such as Autism Works or Specialisterne), smaller and medium-sized companies will need to rely on 
in-house strategies to capitalize on neurodiverse talent. I-O psychology is well equipped with tools to help em- 
ployers differentiate between these various attributes and to help develop HFASD employee potential within 
different kinds of work-related environments. 


Implications for the Workplace 


Some of the strengths associated with HFASD (focus, retention, memory) offer opportunities in the context of 
learning, behavior, and problem solving (Austin & Pisano, 2017). A small but growing body of scholarly research 

has begun to identify particular HFASD attributes that can bring added value to the workplace. This line of research 
has uncovered some of the inherent skills and abilities that HFASD individuals often possess that could make them 
particularly well-suited to a variety of sectors and work environments. Some examples include research on the high 
ratio of ASD students in STEM fields (Wei et al., 2013), the relationship between HFASD and rapid acquisition of 
visual-motor tasks (Parkington et al., 2015), the potential for dividends on focused attention tasks (Rutherford et al, 
2007), and more generally on the strengths and interests of many individuals with autism (Lorenz & Heinitz, 2014). 
The list below offers a brief snapshot of some of the central I-O tools that could be useful to organizations interested 
in further harnessing key strengths of individuals with HFASD. 


Recruitment and selection. |-O psychology has a rich history of research into recruitment and selection. This 
research could be a great help in providing tools for recruitment that aid organizations in identifying ideal can- 
didates for positions, as well as in directing efforts towards attracting such candidates. One example of such a 
contribution is the Autism Work Skills Questionnaire (AWSQ) developed by Gal, Meir, and Katz (2013), which is a 
comprehensive self-report assessment of a person's vocational profile to help produce a better person-job match 
for people with HFASD. The self-reporting method serves both to provide greater understanding of particular 
nuances and preferences, and to raise the commitment of the employment-seeker through direct participation. 
Another example, used by Microsoft's Autism Hiring Program, is a selection process that incorporates testing and 
trial runs into the vetting process. Job analyses— well defined in the I-O literature—are helpful here for breaking 
down tasks into work samples that serve to reveal a candidate's ability to respond to instructions or to demon- 
strate hand-eye coordination (Chu, 2015; Morgeson & Campion, 1997). A more varied approach to recruitment 
can increase the success of selection processes in general for all candidates, by way of focusing on skill levels for 
required tasks. This helps to even out the playing field for individuals with autism and others who may struggle 
with the social and communicative skills required to perform well during a traditional verbal interview, with- 

out disregarding fairness and equity considerations for all candidates. Varied approaches to recruitment do not 
require an applicant to disclose a diagnosis of autism or other form of neurodiversity but still offer candidates a 
wider window of opportunity to demonstrate skills (Oesch, 2019). 


Organizational training programs designed specifically for those on the 
spectrum are critical when considering how to leverage and improve the 
skills of people with HFASD 
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Training. The discipline of I-O is well established for research and 
practice in workplace training programs, both for specific skills and for 
uniform workplace environments (Kraiger & Ford, 2014). Organization- 
al training programs designed specifically for those on the spectrum 


for identifying and are critical when considering how to leverage and improve the skills of 
"ues - people with HFASD. Employee development programs, which include 
optimizing leadership mentoring and coaching, and assessment/feedback tools, are helpful 
approaches that for reinforcing existing skills and for providing clear direction on are- 


as to improve (Brown & Sitzmann, 2011). Employee-specific training 
programs may also benefit from unambiguous training on the social 
expectations of the workplace. The norms surrounding nonwork behav- 


contribute to the 
motivation and 


development ior (such as eating at work, socializing, or the use of cell phones) might 

. be easily observed and intuited by neurotypical employees but can be 

of neurodiverse obscure and unexpected to those on the autism spectrum (Chu, 2015; 
employees. Markel & Elia, 2016; Oesch, 2019). Training for managers and super- 


visors is also an important component of effective development for 

the retention of neurodiverse employees. Gurchiek (2018) and Oesch 
(2019) offer examples of simple support mechanisms, such as providing noise-cancelling headphones, senso- 
ry-friendly cubicles or regular exercise breaks, which can have profound benefits for the productivity of indi- 
viduals with autism. Such strategies also attend to fairness concerns for the entire workforce, as many support 
mechanisms may have positive outcomes for all employees (Hagner & Cooney, 2005). 


Leadership. |-O work in this area is highly relevant for identifying and optimizing leadership approaches that 
contribute to the motivation and development of neurodiverse employees. For individuals with HFASD, manag- 
ers and supervisors who use direct and unambiguous language, and who provide regular feedback, are better 
placed to develop and support individuals with HFASD. Some findings from I-O research on leadership suggest 
that although the affect-laden, vision-intensive communicative style of transformational leaders serves to arouse 
anxiety in employees on the spectrum, an emphasis on individual consideration and intellectual stimulation could 
prove more useful in fostering organizational commitment (Parr et al., 2013). Effective leadership for employees 
with autism will thus place a premium on direction and instruction and will not require employees to pick up on 
nonverbal cues or to "read the room.” This is particularly salient for smaller and medium-sized businesses that 
may not have the ability to shift tasks around to match staff strengths or to shield some employees from the un- 
certainties of customer service duties; the provision of detailed "scripts" that attend to the likelihoods of different 
workplace situations are helpful for cultivating employee commitment. Effective leadership will also necessarily 
need to take into account communication strategies for ineffective or nonproductive employees; Gurchiek (2018) 
and Bernick (2020) remind us that leadership training programs on reprimands and dismissals of individuals with 
autism, with the same emphasis on direct language and providing clear linkages between performance and busi- 
ness outcomes, are also an essential part of training for supervisors and managers. 


Next Steps 


Tools from I-O psychology could help to link the needs and gaps in the workforce with HFASD individuals pos- 
sessing highly desirable traits for the workplace (Babineau, 2011). In many ways work in this area has already 
been spearheaded by company practice. Organizations such as Specialisterne operate with the core mandate 
of securing meaningful employment for those on the autism spectrum and of enhancing productivity for em- 
ployers. Other companies, such as Microsoft's multifaceted recruitment and selection program within its Autism 
Hiring Program or JP Morgan Chase's workplace supports within its Autism at Work program, have themselves 
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engaged with initiatives to recruit and employ HFASD individuals for 
tasks related to precision and repetition. | O Tools for 


Given the growth of the knowledge economy, particularly in the tech- Organizations 
nological sector, it would seem that many of the productive attributes 
associated with HFASD are directly useful for these kinds of tasks. At the 


same time, communication and social skills also associated with HFASD I-O psychology can show 
require more tailored employee developmental programs in order to organizations how to use 
unlock potential. Although examples from some of the larger multi- the following to leverage the 
national companies mentioned above serve the purpose of outlining abilities of people with HFASD 
the possibilities for best recruitment and retention practices, smaller 

and medium-sized enterprises may not possess the same resources to * candidate work samples 

initiate fulsome autism training programs. Tools from the field of I-O e employee self-reporting 
psychology research—such as candidate work samples and employee questionnaires 

self-reporting questionnaires, highly detailed and literal-minded train- * highly detailed and literal- 

ing programs combined with reasonable accommodations that are minded training programs 
available to all employees, and leadership styles that provide direct and © reasonable accommodations 
unambiguous feedback—are well-placed to help organizations of all available to all employees 

sizes leverage the strengths of individuals with HFASD in the long-term. e leadership styles with direct 


and unambiguous feedback 


l-O psychology is well equipped with tools to help differentiate between 
these strengths and weaknesses, and to help develop neurodiverse 
employee potential within different kinds of work-related environments. 
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